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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 4, Nos. 3-4, 1946 


TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY 
John Kepke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[subject: P93.05. Linguistic terminology--Theory.] 

Problems of terminology will probably always be troublesome, and no decision 
a writer makes in any particular case is likely to please all his readers. 

Some people, for example, will object to the use of ablaut except in a very re- 
stricted sense in Indo-European. Others will object to the use of any other term 
for any kind of somewhat similar vocalic alternation, wherever found. In general, 
there will be many people who will want to see familiar grammatical terms carried 
over to the description of strange languages, but many others who will want to see 
new things given new names. 

But if an author does decide on fresh terminology he runs into another kind of 
difficulty, namely the selection of terms that will not seem to imply other mean- 


ings than the ones he has specifically assigned to them. There will always be 


some erudite individuals who wiil insist upon attaching more importance to the 
‘ 


etymology of a new term than the author himself ever had any intention of doing. 

A bold way out of this difficulty is to make up words that have no etymology at 
all. This is bold only because it is contrary to custom. Actually it is a very 
handy way of getting new terms. All it involves is the arrangement of English 
phonemes in normal sequences that happen not yet to be in our vocabulary. 

The following two groups of examples are probably not as euphonious as dozens or 
hundreds of others might be, but they will serve as illustrations of the kind of 
thing that is readily available by this procedure. In these examples, each word is 
stressed on the first syllable: yiffle, yimit, yinker, yixling, yinnalong, yishening 
ookram, oolfrit, oomer, orrick, oobuncle, ooverfell (in the second group the initial 
long vowel complex is of course the same as that in oodles and oozing). 


[September :. 1945 } 
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THE BRETON SEGMENTAL PHONEMES 
W.3.5. Smith, Columbia University Press 
[ subject: PA4292.3. Breton languaje--Phonemics.] 

O. The data of this article are restricted to the dialect of St-Pol-de-Lfon, 
as recorded by Sommerfeltl, but the principal features are pronably equally valid 
for all Breton, except perhaps for the Vannetais area, where the plasing of the 
accent on the final syllable of the word may create quite diifcrent patterns. 


ll. The following sezmental phonemes are established without difficulty: 


a ec o Voiceless p t k | 
i you Voiced b d g 
, — ¥ : 
Voiceless [, F s Ss h 





Voiced 








1L 


ys 





/f/ and /F/, both bilabial, contrast witn respect to length and tension, /F/ 







being shorter and less tense--neither is voiced; /v/, the voiced labiodental, 


alternates with them in certain situations. 






/L/ and /N/, slightly more cacuminal than the alveolar series, are very rare, 






and occur only in word-final position. 






It is the belief of the present writer that Somnerfelt's examples of {1 ) are 





all cases of allophones of /x/, except in two instances where the suffix forma- 





tive [he] is involved. 






12.1. The phonemes of tones certainly number more than one, but the data 





available are not satisfactory to establish the system. 






12.2. There is a suprasegemental phoneme of nasality, which may nasalize any 





vowel, both internally and finally and in every type of syllable. It is represented 










here by a tilde over the appropriate vowel, e.g., /8/, /&/, etc. Nasality does 
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not affect length of vowel or ambisyilabism of consonants. 

12.3. There are phonemes of juncture, with contrasts between open juncture 
and internal open, also between internal open juncture and close juncture. 

12.4. There is a strong accent, and it is always automatic on the penult of 
the word. (The word is established by the internal open juncture surrounding it.) 
There are a few exceptions to the penult accentuai rule, but they present no con- 
trasts and no reason to believe the accent is significant so far as the word is 
concerned. 

But the word is not the basic significant unit. No description of the morphology 
or the syntax can ignore the large amount of combining of unaccented words with 
accented ones, and it is the belief of the writer thut description will show that 
the principal unit is a 'phrase' containing one or more chief accents. That can- 
not be established from Sommerfelt's study because of the paucity of text, but it 
is clear that in the sentence there are three levels of accent: strong, secondary, 
and weak. (Sommerfelt names four, but the middle two interchange freely.) Now 
the strong and secondary accents and their distribution depend on (a) the accents 
of the words and (b) the relations between the words. Since the position of the 
accent within the word is automatic, the decision as to whether the accent will be 
strong, secondary, or weak will rest on considerations outside the word. 

The phonemic description should then provide for the word having the automatic 
accent, and the norm is the strongly accented word--in a word bearing the secondary 
accent the contrast between the accented syllable and the weakly accented syllables 
is simply less than in a strongly accented word. In a few words of four or more 
Syllables there is a secondary accent on the first syllable when the word is strongly 
accented. In the writing below the strong accent when written will be ' placed be- 
fore the appropriate vowel; secondary accent will be indicated by ". 

2. There are three problems, closely interrelated, which must be solved to con- 


plete the study of segmental phonemes. They are: (a) the length of vowels, (b) the 
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ambisyllabism of consonants, (c) the existence of semivowels. 


21.1. The length of vowels. Fach vowel is lone in a strongly accented 


syllable (and in secondary accent too) except: 


a. When the vowel is followed by more than one consonant (cxcept stop plus 


/1, r/)}, or by another vowel. 

6b. When the vowel is in a monosyllable and is followed by two or more consonants 
(except /sp, st, sk/ in open juncture). 

c. In certain cases when the vowel is followed by a single intervocalic con- 

- sonant, or by stop plus /l, r/, and in certain cases when the vowel is in a 


monosyllable and is followed by a single consonant in open juncture. 


Examples: {t'a-iut] ‘avail' and [x'u-blat] 'couple', but [='alven] ‘eye lid'; 


[ca-t] ‘hare! and [a-sk] 'tether', but [ars] ‘limit'; contrast finally[t'a-1ut] 


‘avail! with [mt alos] ‘curse! and [za-1] ‘valet with [ear] 'Frenchman'. 


21.2. The ambisyllabism of consonants. The rules of syllabification are as 


follows; 
a. A single consonant between two vowels goes with the following vowel except 


in the case (the same as c above) when it follows an accented vowel which is short-- 
in this case "the first part is implosive, the second explosive" (Sommerfelt), 
i.e., it is ambisyllabic. 
b. A cluster of consonants is diviued so that the first ends the first syllable, 
except shin this first consonant is a stop and the following is /r/ or /1/. 

In our discussion we shall indicate ambisyllabism by a double consonant, thus: 
tt, nun, &c. 

22.1. So far the length of vowels and the ambisyllabism of consonants are 


mutually dependent, granted the position of the accent. Thus we may say either: 


a. An accented vowel of a polysyllable is in its long allophone when followed 


by an intervocalic single consonant or by a stop followed by /r,1l/; otherwise 


it is short--hence the indication of ambisyllabism of intervocalic consonants 
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renders any expression of length of vowel unnecessary when the position of the 
accent is known; 
or b. A consonant intervocalic following a short accented vowel is ambisyllabic-- 
therefore, the indication of vowel length removes the necessity of indicating 
ambisyllabism when the accent is known. 

22.2, The following are examples using a writing expressing both length of 
vowels and ambisyllabism. All the cases have the strong accent on the penult: 

[ kozni} 'old age', accented syllable closed by /z/, the vowel therefore short. 

[ a-net] ‘evident', accented vowel open, vowel therefore long. 

[bossen ] 'plague', accented short vowel followed by ambisyllabic consonant. 

-[1e-grest] 'lobster', long accented vowel, followed by stop plus /r, 1/. 

[iegristi } ‘lobsters', accented short vowel followed by cluster /st/. 

[ taro] 'bull', long accented vowel followed by single /r/. 

[tirvi ] 'bulls', short accented vowel followed by cluster /rv/. 

3. If it were not for the conjunction of vowels with vowels or semivowels, 
the obvious treatment would be to select which was more economical to express, 
length of vowels or ambisyllabism of consonants. Unfortunately, the rule of the 
accent is essential to the matter and the rule of the accent is not easy to state 
when two vowels (or vowel with semivowel) come together. 

The treatment of semivowels by Sommerfelt is to set up C3).CwJ, and L'¥ > 
because they occur in prevocalic position in special situations. The rest of 
the diphthongal problem he obviates by writing the accent when the accent is not 
on the first of a pair of vowels. But it is not the accent which creates the 
diphthong--on the contrary, the accent is automatic, and the best definition of 


diphthong must leave out the accent. 


In the following discussion we treat all occurrences of Sommerfelt's 5), 


[w], and [w] as cases of [i], [ul], and [y}. There are no cases of contrast be- 


tween [j] and [i], between [w] and [u] and between [¥] ana [y]. 
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31. There are a limited number of patterns in which the vowels may appear 
in conjunction with each other in connection with the accent (V=vowel, which 
includes semivowels of Sommerfelt, as we have lately seen; C=any number of con- 
sonants; the accent is marked immediately preceding the vowel which has the 
strong accent when the word is isolated): 
(C)' vvCV(C) [m'oanox] 'thinner', [b1'eizi] 'wolves'. 
(C)V' vov(c) [klu'e-%u] 'rail fence', [ami'e-ges] 'friendship'. 
(C)vo'VV(C) [kor' eis ] 'Lent', [av'ie1] 'gospel'., 
(c)' VCVV(C) [s' olier } ‘attic’, [ p'c rien] '(the) poor’, [ peskt ettaer ] 
'fisherman'. 
(c)' VV(c) [p: iu] 'who?', [ kl' uar]} 'warm', [r' eve r] 'buttocks'. 
(C)V'V(c) [gyters] 'song', {ita-r] ‘hen', { gy'i-n] 'wine'. 
(c)'vvv(c) [gyen'eien} 'sous', [ktauen] ‘owl’, [ or oiu]} ‘countries’. 
(c)v' VV(c) [ait aul] 'devil', [patea] 'pay', [my'ia] 'most'. 
(C)VV' V(C) [krau'a-dyr]} 'child', [ gyi'a-len) ‘wand! , 
10. (C)'VVVV(C) [ gl'acier] 'rains', 
11. (¢)vv' vv(c) [bryi'eis } ‘quarreling with'. 


12. (C)V'VVVV(C) [ it auuank J ‘young'. 
In every case of patterns Nos. 7-12, inclusive, the patterns will be simpli- 


fied if we take account of the fact that each of the formulae has in its examples 


an fi), [ul], ory} which is unstressed. 


32. Now, if we define the strong accent as falling on the next to last vowel, 


we shall find that by postulating a special unaccented form of the vowel (¥) in 


certain situations in the patterns above we may obviate writing the accent. 


Thus: 


1. (C)*VvCV(C) becomes (C)VVCV(C) 
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4. (C)'VCVV(C) becomes a. (c)vCv¥(c) 
or b. (C)VC¥V(C) 
or c. (c)vcv¥(c) 
6. (C)V'V(C) becomes (C)¥v(c) 
In each case above the resolution requires no writing of the accent since 
the accent falls always on the next to last vowel. 
7. (C)'VVV(C) becomes a. (C)v¥v(c) 
or b. (C)vV¥(C) 
or c. (C)VV¥(C) 
The resolution is the same as that for No. 4, and the choice will have to 
await further examination. 
2. (C)V'VOV(S) becomes (C)VVSV(C) 
Here there is no theoretical reason for replacing the first V by ¥; the 
situation V'V could be called a case of "hiatus", 
3. (C)Vo'VV(C) becomes (C)VCVV(C) 
Here is another case of hiatus, but this is 'VV (whereas No. 2 provided V'V). 
If desirable, we might call V'V a “rising hiatus", and 'VV a "failing hiatus". 
Note that No. 6 cannot present a case of hiatus because the accent would then 
appear to fail on the final of two vowels. 
S. (C)'VV(C) becomes (C)V¥(C) treating this as monosyllabic 
or (°)VV(C) assuming we have falling hiatus. 
33.1. So far we have postulated a new class of phoneme, a semivowel, of which 
we know only that it never adds a syllable. Other features appear on examination. 
Thus when i, u, or y follows a consonant before a vowel, a vowel preceding that 


consonant is never lonz, c.g., in No. in the case of (C)VCiV(C), the first 


. ‘ a 
(accented) vowel may not be long; in other words, we have a combination of Cv like 


a consonant cluster, C closing the preceding syllable; we know further that in 


the resolution of No. whenever we have i, u, or y as the first of the last tvo 
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apparent vowels we may resolve the last syllable as CVV(C). 
33.2, If we adopt a transcription for semivowels by using a breve, we may 
now rewrite some of our formulae and examples: 
1. (C)V¥ov(c) [mo¥nox] [blefzi) 
2. (C)VVOV(C) here we cannot yet make a choice concerning the first vowel 
between writing Yor V. 
3. (c)vevv(c) [koreis[aviel} 
4. (c)vcvw(c) [soler][pc rfen], but we have no criteria yet to determine on 
the resolution of [ pesk' ettaer]. 
(C)VV(C) here again we cannot yet make a choice on the second vowel. 
(c)vv(c) [ze¥ers)[fa- ri{ fi -n] 
344. The following combinations of vowels occur in Sommerfelt's study: 


(No. 1) at ad 


Vv 

YW (6,1) Yo 
‘VV (No. 3) ae ao 
Ambiguous: 

V'vor YW (2) ae ao 
vv, VV, v¥, or WY (jae ao 
'VV or v¥ (5) ae ao 








VV (No. 2) 
ww P } 
vV (6, 4) 
TVV (No. 3) 
Ambiguous: 
'y or WV (2) 
VV, WV,V¥, V¥ (Lea 


'vV or V¥ (5) ea 


V¥ (No. 1) oa 
Yv (6,4) ¥a 
yy 

Ambiguous: 
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35. The resolution of some cases of ambiguity can be accomplished by the 


application of phonetic criteria. In the case of No.  ('VOVV) the two collid- 


ing vowels are never equal in strength of accent: the first of the two is stronger 


than the second, and the second bears no accent at all (not even weak) except when 
the first vowel is /i, u/ or /y/; in this case the second is the prevailing. We 
therefore have from our table (from the appropriate rows, of No. 4): ag, ad, af, 
ef, e8, ef, eff, Ya, Ye, Yo, Mu, Yy, Ya, fe, Ye, Yi. In the case of No. 2 (V'V) 
and No. 5 ('VV) the weaker of the two vowels is truly ambiguous, that is, a 
selection must be made (as in the case of /k/ or /g/ after /s/) arbitrarily. The 
writing with breve will not be used. Examples: 
No. 2 V'V: VV, eegey [klue-4u, amie-ges} 
No. 4 'VUVVs YW, Coe, [sol¥er, per en} 
v¥, e.z., [peskettaer] 

No. 5 'VWV: WV, eegey [piu, kluar, recer J 

It should be observed that Sommerfelt set up two kinds of vowels, syllabic 
and non-syllabic. By extending his assumption and stating it in slightly differ- 
ent form, we have arrived at a semivowel corresponding to every vowel, not only 
to /i, u, y/. We are now in a position to rewrite our words from the formulae 
above: 
No. 7 gyene’en, katfen, bro¥u] 
No. & {aiaul, paea} 
No. 9 {kraua-dyr, gyia-len} 
No. 10 [glatfer] 
No. ll [oryicis] 
No. 12 [iatitank] 

Two reservations must be made. First, Sommerfelt was probably somewhat in- 
fluenced by traditional spelling in some transcriptions of w, for it is the be- 


lief of the writer that in the common initial pattern (eta] or [28a] the semivowels 
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are identical and that we have true ambiguity. Second, it is probable some of 


the examples above might be modified if a narrower transcription had been used; 


thus, [ iatiiank] should probably be /ialiank/, there being a non-phonemic glide. 
36. The placing of the semivowels in the pattern of long vowels and ambi- 


Syllabic consonants provides the following facts: 


1. In the pattern ois V¥Ca. VCS) the consonant following the semivowel belongs 


to the following syllable. 
There is no case of a long vowel preceding a semivowel. 


In the only examples that the present writer can find of intervocalic semi- 


vowels the preceding, accented vowel is always short; hence the semivowel is 


ambisyllabic. 


4. In the pattern » 2 eVCvVV(C) the (first) consonant closes the preceding 


syllable. 


5. Semivowels preceding the accented vowel affect in no way the length or 


ambisyllabism of vowels or consonants. 


The main result of the analysis is that semivowels are consonants when they pre- 


cede or follow consonants and are ambisyllabic consonants wien they come between 


vowels. 


37. We may resume ail the possible formulae as follows; 


[Symbolisn: ees any sequence of phonemes 
one or more or no instance 
the close juncture, between syllables 
a single consonant 
a consonant or semivowel 
that part of an ambisyllabic consonant which belongs with 
the followin: vowel 
a semivowel 
the chief accented vowel of a word 
the last vowei of a word 
a long vowel 
a short vowel } 
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37.1. Polysyllables: 
[bapaik] ‘doll! 1oViV yee 


[ou-xai] ‘axe! oo eV, FOV... 


[o- grat] ‘organ 00 Vy GOCV5 «oe (only when CC is /kr/, &c.) 


hakat] 'to put! 0 6V OF VE... 


[oereYeny ‘priests! .. Vv, Y4°v,. ee combined with the preteding: .. .V,0/M°V,. oe 


[arné] ‘storm! +o eV, C#0(C/¥)V,... 


[er¥o] 'today' o% °V, oHh O/T), ee With the preceding: .. “Vi OF c/*#* C/ *)v,. ee 


[komt ‘forests! + oVV$O(C/¥)V, 06. 
glaSfer] trains' ...V, ¥4¥ (C/¥)V,... with the preceding: ...v,¥4c/¥(c/¥)v,... 
and combining the two preceding combinations: WV C/MCA(C/#)V,... 

37.2. Monosyllables when carrying secondary or heavy accent (Vv) is the vowel of 

the monosyllable) preceding a word beginning with a vowel (V,) bearing a weaker 

accent; this provides cases of internal open juncture; the same words may occur 

in open juncture; the hyphen ( - ) shows the end of words (internal open juncture): 

Internal open juncture: Open juncture: 

[ker-kr@g-me*] tas strong as me! ...V.$V, [kre] 'strong' ...V° 

[pe*r-a-20) 'Peter is! » 2 eV, FV, [pez] "Peter! 4... V°C 

[+omn—e5] 'it is hot! 20 V OV... [eon] ‘hot! 22 0VC 

[sa¥-ar] '(if) the (fog) rises! oo ViVEV,... [sab] ‘rises! ..eV¥ 

[potn-ar} 'the pain of this (world)' 20 V{VECV 5. oc [potn] ' pain! ...V¥C 


[darn-e-tont] 'some coming!’ oe Vv crc Av, eee [darn ' some! oe voc/¥ 





! 
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In citing monosyllabic forms, since ambisyllabism reappears when the mono- 
syllable is in internal open juncture, the most economical treatment is to call 
the internal open juncture normal, so our formulae for monosyllables become: 
oe Vy 
oe eV} °C 
oe Vo/¥e 
oo VO/VE/¥ 
The following are examples (the hyphens are word separators): 
[ar-x! a-d-a-zo-dan-' i-ni-e-i" ai] 
the-hare-is -to the-one-iiim-catches 'the hare belonzs to the one who catches 
him, finders keepers' 
eee V°C [-« a-a] in internal open juncture before a vowel 
[ea-t] when preceded and followed by open juncture 
+» eVC# [-#%ak] open juncture form at end 
[p'akk-] internal open before a vowel 
[icenffn-tr ‘a-a-vr'i1¥] 
all-thing-glitters 'all that glitters' 
eoeV® [-tr'a]} in internal open juncture before a vowel 
[tra-] open juncture form 
oo VCV [-vr' il] open juncture form, also internal open juncture form 
4. Ambisyllabism or vowel shortening has a morphophonemic importance. 
There are a number of cases, but one is sufficient to establish the point. 
Jie-n] ‘cold internal open i sktuiie tate vowels; [t ano] ‘thin! 
[iennox] 'colder'; [tan'o-x] ‘thinner 
[ma-t-) ‘sood' open juncture, [ma-a]} internal open before vowels 
[ mattox ] 'better' 


(matta] ‘best! 


Before the comparative [ox] and superlative Ca) suffixes: final long vowels 
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shorten and final [-o] before [ox] gives [-o-xJ; all voiced consonants which have 
voiceless correspondents are replaced by these in their ambisyllabic form, and 
all other consonants become ssbabgl ladies | 

5. This sums up all the facts which must be considered in determining’ the 
most convenient treatment of the long vowel and ambisyllabic consonant. 

51. Two alternatives are provided: showing vowel 'length' or consonant 
'‘length'. The writing of doubled consonants is certainly preferable if the 
number of characters used is a criterion, since there are fewer cases of ac- 
cented 'short' vowels than there are of 'long' vowels. Since, however, it is 
necessary to indicate somehow the relative strength of vowels when they appear 
in combination, it is perhaps as simple to treat our ‘long vowels' as vowel 
plus homorganic sneha ee plus itself. Our rules then become: 

a. The strongest accent within a word falls on any vowel followed by the 
homorganic semivowel, otherwise on the next to last vowel in the word. 

b. An accented vowel may end a syllable only when followed immediately by 
another vowel. All accented syllables end in a consonant or semivowel, and if 
there in only one consonant or semivowel between an accented vowel and the vowel 
of the following syllable this consonant or semivowel is ambisyllabic. 

52. The juxtaposition of these statements shows that hiatus need not be 
treated as a special case, if we regard the occurrence of hiatus as evidence 
of the existence of a homorganic semivowel following the first vowel, and re- 
state our rule: An accented vowel is followed always in its syllable by a semi- 
vowel or consonant, and if there is no other semivowel or consonant before the 
next vowel, this semivowel or consonant is ambisyllabic. 

Among our phonetic statements we will say: A vowel: followed by its homorganic 
semivowel is a prolonged vowel, except when a vowel immediately follows; in this 


Case the semivowel provides a glide. 


As conventions, in cases where the choice between vowel and semivowel is 
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truly ambiguous (e.g., /pitu/ or /pit/, /diaful/ or /dtakul/ or /d%a¥l/) the 
vowel will be written; and when homorganic semivowels occur, they will not be 
indicated diacritica.ly, as this is more convenient and there can be no doubt, 
so we will write: /piiu/ rather than /pilu/. 

61. A different statement would be to postulate here a single phoneme of 
either ambisyllabism or of length ofiwinel; for example, we should write /mat.a/ 
or /ma.t/ depending on which was chosen. If the same element appears between 
vowels explaining what we have called hiatus, it is more economical to relate 
this with ambisyllabism than with 'vowel lengtn'. Our comparative and superla- 
tive forms then become: /mad/:; /mat.ox/: /mat.a/ and /ien/: /ien.ox/ and 
/tano/: /tannosox/ ([ma+d: riattox: atta; Yeen: lennox; ta-no: tarlo-x]). 

The phonetic statements would explain that /V.V/, when the vowels are the same, 
is articuluted as [v-); when they are different, the allophone of /./ is a 
glide varying according to the preceding and following vowels. 

The simplicity of this explanation is seen when it is observed that the 
semivowels (including {, %, ¥) are all eliminated, except in the clusters (15) 
and [nj], for in the words [vri1j] 'glitters' and [kunj] 'corner' and others 
the vowel is in a short allophone as expected before C plus j; the only solution 
is to assume unit phonemes /}/ and Mi/, giving /vri}./ and/kum./. . (Sommerfelt 
considered these unit phonemes. ) 

62. The rule of accent is as follows: The strong accent of a word falls: 

on the vowel followed by /./, whether /./ is alone or in a cluster, or 

(wnen /./ does not appear) on the next to last vowel when this is followed 
by a consonant, or 
c. (when /./ does not appear and the next to last vowel is followed by a vowel) 
on the last vowel if there are only two, and on the antepenult vowel when there 


are more than two. 


In our phonetic statement we treat the effect of /./ on precedins vowels and 
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consonants, as well as the other essential facts. 


7. This is not, of course, intended as a complete study of the St-Pdl phonemic 


structure; hence to keep a reasonable length, no material on structural sets and 


other combinatory features is ziven. 
Résumé: Beside phonemes of nasality, tone, and juncture: 
71. Analysis A 
Vowels: a 
Semivowels: % 
Consonants: 
Sandhi Pairs: 
8 
1L.oonN m r Soh 
The strongest accent within a word falls on any vowel followed by the homorganic 
senivowel, otherwise on the next to last vowel in the word. 


72. Analysis B: 


Z 
Rok 9 nN 7 om y fof 

The strongest accent within a word falls on any vowel followed by /./ alone or 
in a cluster, or when /./ does not appear, on the next to last vowel if it is 
followed by a consonant; failing either of these conditions, the accent falls on 
the second vowel if there are only two or on the antepenultimate if there are 
more than two. 

8. We now rewrite in our two phonemic writincs all the examples cited in this 
paper. The forms in both writings are given as in internal open juncture before 


vowels (see 37.2). 





Citation 

[t'a-lut] 
{kt usblat] 
[m' alven } 


Cea-t] 


ee 
[m'allos} 
Ceavi) 
[zal] 

[k' cazni] 
['a-net] 

[. ossen]} 
[1'e-grest] 
[regr' isti] 
[i'a-ro] 
[t'irvi] 
Cm! oanox] 
[b1' eizi] 


[klu' e*%u] 


[amite+zes]} 


[xor'eis ] 
[av'iei]} 
[s' olier] 


[p! ce rien] 


[pesk' ettaer ] 


[priv] 


[k1' uar] 
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Para. 
21.1 

21.1 

21.1 

21.1 

21.1 

21.1 

21.1 

21.1 

21.1 

22.2 

22.2 

22.2 

22.2 

22.2 

22.2 

22.2 

31; 33.2 
31333.2 
31335 
31535 
31333.2 
315 33.2 
31;33.2335 
31333.25 35 
313 33.2335 
31335352 


31335 


Writing A 


taalud 
kuublad 
maiven 
gaad 


aask 


leegrest 
legristi 
taaro 
tirvi 
moanox 
blejai 
klueesu 
auieegez 
koreeiaz 
aviiel 
soljer 
nee rjen 


4 
vesketaer 


Writing B 
talud 
kublad 
malven 
gad 

ask 

arz 
mal.oz 
gal 

gal. 
kozni 
aned 
bos.en 
legrest 
legristi 
taro 
tirvi 
mo.anox 
bie.isi 
klue%u 
amlegez 
kore.iz 
avi.el 
so}.er 
poe rien 
pesket.aer 
pi.eu 


klu.ar 


Gloss 


‘avail! 
‘couplet 
‘eyelid! 
‘hare! 
'tether' 
'limit' 
"curse! 

' gwalet 
‘Frenchman! 
‘old age! 
'ovident! 
‘plague! 
‘lobster! 
‘lobsters! 
'bull! 
'bulls' 
'thinner' 
‘wolves! 
‘rail fence! 
'friendsiaip' 
'Lent! 

' gospel! 
‘attic! 
'(the) poor' 
'fisnerman' 
twhov! 


'warmn! 





Citation 
[r! 2008] 
Cay'ers] 
[itasr] 
Cayti-n] 

( syen'eicn] 
(«'auen J 
{or' oi) 
[aired] 
[patea] 
Cay'ia] 
[krau'a-dyr } 
Cayitacien] 
{ gi'acier] 
[oryi'eis] 
[itattiank] 
[it atiank J 
[bap'aik ] 
[b'urxal] 
C'o-grau] 
[i'akkat] 
[bel eien)} 
[arnt] 
['erio] 


[x' oa%u 


Para. 
315 35 
313; 33.2 
313;33.2 
313;33.2 
315335 
31535 
31335 
31; 35352 
31335 

31 

31335 
31; 35 
313 35337.1 
31535 
31535 

35 
37.1352 
37-1 
37-1 
37.1 
37.1 
37.1 
37.1 


37.1 
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reecer 
gyerz 
iaar 
gyiin 
gyenejen 
kawen 
broju 
diaaul 
paeea 
myila 
krauaadyr 
gyiaalen 
slab jer 
bryiceiz 
lawwanz 
lawang 
bapaaiss 
buuxal 
oorraw 
lakad 
belejen 
arne 
erjo 


wv 
KOasu 


Writing B 
re.cr 


ayers 


gyin 
gyeneien 
kauen 
broiu 
dia.ul 
pae.a 
myi.a 
krauadyr 
ayialen 
zlu.oier 
bryie.iz 
jauuang 
iauan¢ 
bapa.iz 


buxal 


ograw 


lak.ad 
beleier 
Lad 
arne 
erio 


, v 
4 


KOasu 


Gloss 


'puttocks' 
‘song! 
‘hen! 


‘wine! 


' owl! 
‘countries! 
'devil! 


! pay' 


' child! 
‘wand! 
‘rains? 
‘quarreling witn' 
"young" 
‘young! 
‘doll! 
‘axe! 
‘organ! 
tut! 
‘priests! 
‘storm! 
'today' 


' forests! 


In the cases where phrases are cited, the vertical bars indicate open juncture. 


[ker-kr'@-a-—m' e*] 37.2 


~w 
Ker «ree @ nce}{ 


ker kre. a mel] ‘as strong as me! 











Jitation Para. 
[kr@-] 37.2 
[p'e-r-a-zo-] 37.2 
[verr] 37.2 
Ct! om2-2o] 37.2 
[tom] 37.2 
(s' a8-ar-] 37.2 


{sa¥] 37.2 
[p' oan-ar-] 37.2 
[pottn ] 37.2 
[a' arn-e-t 'Snt] 37.2 
(uarn} 37.2 


[ar-x! a-d-a-z0-dan-' ini-e-¥' ak] 


A: ar xaad a zo dan iini e Fak|| Bs 


37.2 


[eat] 
[pak } 


[xem@n-tr' a-a-vr' il¥ ] 


37.2 


A: kemé@n traa a vrilj 


Ltra-} 3762 
[vr i] 37.2361 
[ite-n] 4361 
[it ennox] 4361 


4:61 


4361 


[n' atta] 4361 
[t'a-no) 51361 
[tan'o-x } 51361 
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Writing A 
kre 
peer a zo 
peer 

tom colj 
tom 


Saao ar 


Saad 


pooan ar 


pooan 
darn e t@na}} 
dara 

37.2 
ar xad a 
gaad 
pak 


3742 


w 


traa 
vrilj 
ieen 
ienox 


maad 


ma tox 


mata 


tuano 


tanoox 





kr, 
per a 40 
per 
ton. colf 
ton. 


sa.O ar 


Sa.O0 


po.an ar 


po.an 
darn e t3nal} 


darn 


40 dan ini e Fai ofl 


gad 


pak. 


kerffn tra. a vril. 


tra. 
vri} 
ien 
ien.ox 


mad 


mat.ox 


_mat.a 


tano 


tano.ox 








Gloss 





'strong' 


'Peter is (..s.)! 





'Peter! 





‘it is hot! 





‘hot! 





'(if)the (/'og) 


rises! 






‘rises! 


‘the pain of 
this (world)! 





' pain! 





‘some coming! 





‘some! 





‘finders keepers! 






‘hare’ 





' catch! 





‘all that glitters’ 






'thing' 





'elitters' 





'cold' 





'coldér' 










1! gooa' 














‘better! 


'best' 





‘tain! 








'thinner'! 
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Citation Writing A Writing B Gloss 


[kuni J kunj ku ‘corner! 


[ Yuma, Arizona, December 31, 196) 





lair Sommerfelt, Le Breton parlé a Saint-Pol-de-Léon: phonétique et morphologie, 
Paris, 1920; the most complete account of any Breton dialect; it is written from 
a historical viewpoint and naturally antedates the modern knowledge of phonemics. 
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COLLOQUIAL FRENCH PHONOLOGY 
kobert A. Hall,iJr., Cornell University 

[A discussion of the phonology of slow colloquial french: the phonemes, 
their occurrence, syliable structure, juncture, stress and intonation. ] 
[Subject: PA5523. -Frencn language~-Phonemics.] 

Modern Standard French is the type of French socially acceptable to persuns 
enjoying economic and cultural prestige. It is based on the speech of upper- 
Class inhabitants of Paris, and is spoken in three varieties: archaic, slow 
colloquial, and fast colioquial. 

A. Archaic is spoken but little, except in formal uses such as oratory and 
declamation, and in singinsz, but it serves as a basis for conventional orthog- 
raphy and for classical versificetion. Ii is diiferentiated from colloquial 
usage by the retention and pronunciation of /g@/ ('mute e') in many positions, 


especiaily at the end of words, where it has been lost in everyday speech since 


opposed to colloquial gn_lergret~pa.¢ 

Be Slow Colloquial is characterized by the retention of sg@/ after initial 
consonants and before or after certain clusters of consonants in tine interior 
of words and phrases, and its loss elsewhere: Jas€ I know, matablaanyi my 


night-tabie, but Jenlergretpa [ do not regret it. In slow colloquial speccn, 





/a/ and /a/, /e/ and /e/, /p/ and /a@/ are separate phonemes. 

GC. Fast Colloquial speech is distinguished from the slower varicty by the 
loss of /@/ in even more positions, especially after initial consonants and 
before or after clusters of consonants containing /l/ or /r/, witn simplifica- 
tion of the resultant clusters; and by the loss of phonemic contrast between 


{a} and fa), between[e] and fe], and between {9} and {oe}: thus, §se I “know, 


d 
matabenyi my night-table. 
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The description of French phonology? given in this paper will be based on slow 
colloquial speech, with occasional reference to the archaic or to the fast collo- 
quial varieties, 
wt The Phonemes are enumerated in the following lists. Opposite the symbol 
representing each phoneme are given its chicf allophones, 4 the conditions of their 
occurrence if there is more than one allophone, and examples in phonemic and 
phonetic transcription with English glosses. 
i Vowels are twelve in number: 
Phoneme Allophones Conditions of Occurrence and Examples 
[i] isi [isi] here; fini [fini] finished; titr [titg] title 
[e} ete [ete] been 
[a] when accompanied by nasalization (§1.11): lam@’ [lan&] 
the hand; #1 [sp] simple 
fe] otherwise: fe [re] done; metr [=stx] to put; 
be:t [be:t] stupid 
In fast colloquial speech, the sounds of the two preceding phonemes occur in 
complementary distribution: [x] wnen accompanied by nasalization,[¢] non 
nasalized in checked syllable, and [e] non-nasalized in free syllable. Hence 
these sounds are, for fast colloquial speech, to be assigned to one phoneme, 
which may be transcribed /e/. 
a [a] papa [ papa } father; avwar [avwar] to have 
Cy) ymid [ymid] moist; veky [veky] lived; kyltyr 
[kyltyr} culture 
[s] fg [£6] fire; kréz [krg:4] hollow; dgz jen [dgzjem] second 
oe {e] erga [erg:u] happy; nef [ncef] nine 
In fast colloquial speech, the two sounds [ee] and[gJoccur in complementary 


distribution: fo] when accompanied by nasalization, and when non-nasalized in a 


a checked syllable, and [¢ ] non-nasalized in a free syllable. Hence these sounds 
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are, for fast colloquial speech, to be assigned to one phoneme, which, for 
parallelism with the symbol & for the nasalized vowel, may be transcribed /@/. 
rs) {a} leve [leve] to raise; fetla [fetle} do itt 
In archaic speech, full release of a consonant in the interior of a phrase 
or internal disjuncture (/°/3 $5.3) is a free variant of 7/: ilportere 


[ilvert*® re) he woulce carry; ak@ne Lak*ne] hackney-coach,. 








u [»] ati [uti] tool; butej Lbute:j] bottle; tu ftw] mad 
o [o] otel [ otel] hotel; bom [bor] balu; no [mo] word 
re) [>] before sr/ and when accompanied by nasalization: fort 


[tort] strong; sB [s3] sound 
{a”] (with top of tongue slightly back of center of the mouth 
and with slight Lip-roundin#): Qmaz [A na:3) honma 7e 3 


mga [ana] manner, fashion 





a la) pat [pa:t] paste; am [a:m] soul; pa [pa] not 

In fast colloquial speech, the sounds [a] and [o]} occur in complementary 
distribution: [a] when accompanied by nasalization, and (in some speakers! 
usage) before /s/, and [a] elsewhere; hence these sounds are, in fast colloquial 
speech, to be assigned to one phoneme, which may be transcribed /a/. 


1.12, Nasalization is use of the nasal cavity as a resonance chamber simul- 








taneously with the utterance of a vowel: symbol™ written over the symbol for 


the vowel phoneme. It occurs with the vowels /g c 9a/, giving the four nasal 


vowels: 
z [2] @si [%si] thus; kr&t [xr@:t] fear; r8[P#] rine 
& [ej @[@] one, a; S&b1 [6&:b1]} humble; bré [br] brow 
3 [3] Bkl [3:k1] uncle; kt [k3:t] story; m3 [m3] my 
fa} Atre [&tre] enter; d& [dR] in; +S [tat] aunt 


as2s Semi-Vowels are intermediate between vowels and consonants in character. — 








They follow the pattern of vowels in being correlated, in position of articulation, 
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with the three high vowels / i y u/, and they alternate with vowels in certain 























positions (cf.§5.12.1). But in manner of articulation they are closer to con- 
sonants, being pronounced with audible friction, and in certain combinations 
they function as consonants in causing the retention of /a/ (§2.2). The three 


semi-vowels are: 


Corresponding 
Phoneme Allophone Vowel Examples 
j Ci] i jer [je:r] yesterday; bj€ [bj] well; 
bataj [bata:j] battle 
4 (4) y Syit [Syit} eights pyi [oyi] then : 
WwW [w] u wi [wi] yes; lwa [1wa] law 2 
TABLE I 


FRENCH VOWELS AND SEMI-VOWELS 


Front Front Back 9 
Unrounded Rounded Rounded 








Semi-vowels j yy w 
( High i y u | 
High-Mid e g ) \ 
Vowels + 
Low-Mid € Ge 2 

[ Low a 3 a 


ttre 


In Table I is shown the pattern formed by the three semi-vowels and the 
twelve basic vowels of French. Phonemes whose symbols stand in the same hori- 
zontal line have the same height of tongue position; those whose symbols stand 
in the same vertical line have the same position of tongue in front or back of 
mouth and the same type of lip-position. 

Vowel length is not phonemically significant in modern French; for discussion : 
of its occurrence and phonemic interpretation, cf. § $1.31, 5.21. 


1.3,. Consonants are eighteen in number. Those of the plosive and fricative- 
BBD OO 





Sibilant series occur in pairs; in each pair, one phoneme is lenis in articulation 
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(/o d gv a g/) and one is fortis (/p>tkfs § /).48 Other consonants are 


lenis in articulation. Except under certain conditions of juncture (§5.1), 







lenis consonants are normally voiced, fortis consonants unvoiced. 











Phoneme Allophone Conditions of Occurrences and Examples 































b [bo] b3b [b3:b] bomb; arbr [arbr] tree 
p [pe] pip [pip] pipe; pre:tr [pre:tr] priest; supe [supe] supper 
d Laj déd [d@:d] turkey-hen; ede [ede] to help 
t (t] tat [t&:t] aunt; metr {metr] to put 
g [eJ gid [yid] guide; egr [esr] bitter; vag [vag] vague 
k {k] ki [ki] who; rakSte [rak3te] to tell; pyblik [pyblik] 
public 
v {v] va& [v&] wind; viv [vi:v]) alive; ivr [i:vr] drunk(en) 
f [ft] fifr [fifr] fife; vif [vif] alive (n.) 
Z [z] sigeag [zigzag] zigzag; fra@sez [fr&se:2]) French 
s {s] sds [s&:s] sense; pase [pase] to pass; @spire [@spire] 
to inspire 
3 [3] 3y3 by:3] judge; ar&ge [araze] to arrange 
§ [$] Sy§ate [$y§ate] to whisper; se§ [se$] ary 
m {m} m3tre [m3tre] to show; fam [fain) woman; amne [ame] 
to bring 
n [n] nan [nwn] nun; kant3 [kant3] duckling 
Pp [p] paf [paf] bungler, rotter; sipe [sige] to sign 
rep [rep] reign 
1 f1} 13g [13:g] long; ale [ale] to go; bel [bel] beautiful 






Until the beginning of the nineteenth century, French had another lateral 






phoneme, the palatal lateral /£/ [K], corresponding to the phoneme /A4/ in 






other Romance languages (Italian, Spanish, etc.). This phoneme was lost and 






merged with /j/ in the early nineteenth century, e.g. in fife daughter, modern 
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fij; but standard orthography still distinguishes between /j/, spelled i or Y> 





and /K/, spelled il, ill. 
r {R] (uvular trill); r¥d [R3d] round; arete [akete} to stop; 
far [far] headlight 
The uvular trill [R] is the normal sound of the /r/ phoneme in modern standard 
French. In many dialects and varieties of provincial standard, the dental tongue- 
tip flap or trill [r] occurs instead; the two sound-types [r] and [Rh] are not in 
phonemic contrast with each other. 
¢ [*] (slight faucal constriction, renewed syllable onset and op- 
tional glottal stop): Sair [*air] to hate; de®Sz (ded: 2] 
of eleven 
The phoneme /*/ comes in general from an earlier /h/, and is usually repre- 
sented by h in standard orthozraphy; in emphatic or oratorical pronunciation, 
words whose conventional spelling includes the letter h are often pronounced 


with [h] as a free alternant of /*/, e.g. in Sardi [hardi] brave. 


1.31. Consonant Shortness. In certain words ending in /t/ or /tr/, e.g. 
OPP 








ba:t [be:t] stupid; or me:tr (nest) master, the vowel sound {6} is longer than 
in certain other words otherwise consisting of the same sounds, such as bet 
[bet] beet, or mtr [ metry) to put. This contrast is a survival of an earlier 
Stage of the French vowel system, in which all vowels might occur short or long, 
and such contrasts were present as abi:m [abi:m] abyss versus lim [lim] file, 
co [ &ko]} a rooster versus deko: [deko:] roosters, or eme [eme] loved (m.) 
versus eme: [eme:] loved (f.).? For archaic speech, vowel length must be set 
up as a separate phoneme; but in modern slow colloquial speech, vowel length 
serves to distinguish words only at the end of a phrase, and only after /e/ and 
before /t/ or /tr/. Since, in this case (as in all others in which a long vowel 
occurs), the following consonant is especially short, the vowel length is really 


automatically conditioned by the shortness of the following consonant. In our 
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phonemic transcription, the IPA symbol : will be retained to distinguish, 


Say,be:t stupid from bet beet, but will be reinterpreted as meaning, not 


‘length of the preceding vowel", but ‘shortness of the following consonant'; 
this enables us to dispense with its use wherever consonant shortness and vowel 


length are automatic. 


In fast colloquial speech, the distinction between, say, be:t and bgt is 


disappearing entirely, even in phrase-final position. 


TABLE II 
FRENCH CONSONANTS 


t k 


Table II shows the pattern formed by the eighteen consonant phonemes of French. 
The figure representing the top twelve consonants assumes the shape of a three- 
dimensional diagram; the six consonants in the rear vertical plane are differ- 
entiated from the six in the front vertical plane by being fortis instead of 
lenis in articulation. Within the vertical planes, consonants whose symbols 
are in the same horizontal line are alike in manner of articulation; those on the 
top pair of lines are stops, those on the second pair of lines are fricatives or 
sibilants, those on the next line are nasals, those on the next to the bottom 


line are laterals, and those on the bottom line are trills or ‘aspirates’. 
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Consonants whose symbols are in the same vertical line are alike in position 






















of articulation: those on the left are labial or labio-dental, those in the 
middle are dental, and those on the right are palatal, velar or 'laryngeal'. 


2. Occurrence of Vowels. In the following sections, the letter V will 
Tow ED Se Sey 





mean ‘any vowel or diphthong', and the letter C 'any consonant’. 


Vowels may occur in: 





2.1. Monophthongs, consisting of a single vowel, as in at&de wait!, in which 
NaN buns cris 





there are three vowels, each the center of a separate syllable. Vowels may 
occur either in direct succession ('in hiatus! ©), as in ilkrea he created, or 
separated by one or more consonants. 

2525) Diphthongs, consisting of semi-vowel + vowel, as in bjé well, pyi then, 
rwa king. 

In instances where a semi-vowel follows a vowel (only V+ /j/) in the same 
Syllable, the semi-vowel functions as a consonant, e.g. in causing the retention 


of /a/ after a consonant in a following syllable @5.12.2): ynbutejdele a bottle 





of milk. 

22, The Syllable, the minimum phonemic unit of utterance, may be defined as 
a group of phonemes having as its center a vowel ais diphthong. Exceptionally, 
a few interjectional forms have as their center a fricative or sibilant consonant: 
pfft phous 5 pst pstt;§t shi. 

1. The vowel or diphthong may form the only constituent phoneme(s) of the 
syllable, as in the initial syllables of the phrases adver to Antwerp, eapre? 


and then?. 





2. Or the vowel or diphthong may be preceded by one or more consonants, 
as follows: 


a. C: lu wolf; §@ field; mwa me. 





b. CC: tr€ train; png tire. 






c. CCC: stri stria. 
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3. Or the vowel or diphthong (whether preceded by one or more consonants 
or not) may be followed by one or more consonants: 
a. C: a3 age; ocef egg. 
b. CC: otr other; @pl ample. 
c. CCC: arbr tree; marbr marble. 


d. CCCC: dgkstr dexter. 


TABLE III 


FRENCH SYLLABLE STRUCTURE 


i there 
mg but 


pl@ full (m.) 





stryi in k3stryi constructed (m.) 


oj eye 
pap pope 
- pléen full 


stryit in kSstryit constructed 





3kl1 uncle 


moe bl piece of furniture 





CcVCG pré&dr to take 
cocycc strikt strict 
vcce arbr tree 
cVvccC marbr marble 
CVvcccce dgkstr dexter 
In Table III are shown the various possible combinations, according to $3, 
of V and C in French syllables. 


ke Occurrence of Consonants. Consonants occur in the following positions 
Ne CC 


in the syllable; 
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Ale Word Initial: 
1. OC: any consonant: pase to pass; ra rat; “en hatred. 
o3,. Sods 

a. Stop or fricative + /r/: priz taken; bryn brown; tro too much; drwat 
right; kepz hollow; en@cd big; fré brake; vré true. 

b. Stop (bilabial or velar) or fricative-+/1/: plen full; bl@white; klo§ 
dell; glas ige; flot fleet; vl@ bang!. 

ce. /s/ * fortis stop or fricative (or any combination thereof with /r/ or 


/1/ mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs), /m/ or /n/: spesjal special; 


spret- sprints; spl@did splendid; stasj8 station; strapdt® foldin: seat; sk@dal 





scruple; skleroz sclerosis; sf@ér sohere; s fragistik Sphrazistics; 


scandal ;skrypyl 





smilaks smilax; snd snob. 


— ee 


d. /4/+ lenis stop (attested only witu /b/, /g/) or fricative: abir 


officer of the law; zzganarg@l Szanarelie, cuckold; zvelt siender. 


—— = —_— —— 





e. Other combinations than the above appear infrequently, and, in general, 
in words of learned character borrowed from other languages, ancient or modern. 
The following are attested; 

i. /p/-e /t/, /s/, /§/ or /n/: pteredaktil pterodactyl; -psfdo" pseudo-; 


p§yt smart society; png tire. 





ii. /b/+/d/:, dbdeljom bdelliun. 
iii, /t/+» /s/, /$/, /m/: tsar tsar; t§ek Czech; tmga tmesis. 
iv. /d/— /2/, /3/: daeta zeta (Greek alphabet); dgin djinn. 


ve /k/+ /t/, /s/, /n/: ktengid ctenoid; ksilografi xilography, wood-cut; 





knidoz nettle-rash. 
vi. /2/* /n/, /2/: gnom gnome; gzat Zante. 
vii. /§/+-/v/, /n/, /1/, /t/: Yvitewaz of Schwyz; Snaps schnapps; §lem- 


slam (in bridge-game); Jrapnel shrapnel. 





viii. Other combinations may occur in words borrowed directly from languages 
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with a different phonemic pattern, e.g. with the initial clusters /mb/, /nd/ 


from African languages, etc. 






In fast colloquial speech, the frequent loss of /e/ after an initial con- 


sonant gives rise to many other combinations, e.g. Qmetfer = slow colloquial 






§am@dfer railway, etc. 





4.2. Word-Pinal. 


PPA Ss OS 


1. C: any consonant phoneme except /%/: ile§ap he escapes; Bab leg; vit 















quickly; vid empty; sek dry (m.); 13g long; vif alive (m.); viv alive (f.); 


3s bone; priz taken; fam woman; plen full; vip vineyard; vil city or vile; 





lamér the sea or the mother. 


a. Stop or fricative-+ /r/: apr harsh; Bbr shade; @tr enters; idr hydra; 


Akr ink; bugr blackguard; Sifr number; ivr drunk(en). 





b. Stop (bilabial or velar) or fricative + /1/:&pl ample; bl humble; 
$kl uncle; &gl angle; sifl blows. 
' ce. /r/+ any other consonant: karp carp; kurb curve; kart map; lurd 


heavy; ark arch; morg haughtiness; serf serf; verv animation; burs purse; pers 





pole; verg rod; form form; yrn urn; ‘bom one-eyed; *yrl yells. 


d. /1/+ stop or fricative, /§/ or /g/: alp Alp; alb Alba; svelt slender; 











ald Aldus, Aldine edition; alg alga; silf sylph; valv valve; vel§ French-speaking 


















(region of Vosges); vélg Belgian 





e. Other combinations: 





' i. Stop (bilabial or velar), /f/ or /s/+ /t/: apt apt; akt act; naft naphtha; 
a 










ii. /s/+p /k/ or /m/; disk disc; *ism ism. 






iii. /p/ or /k/+- /s/: laps lapse (of time); seks sex. 





ce IN 





iv. /t/+ /S/: mat§ match (game). 


ve fife /n/: inn hymn. 
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3.. JCC: 
i. /s/, /§S/ or /1/-+ /tr/: astr star; fiftr by jovet; filtr filter. 
ii. /r/-+ /or/: arbr tree. 
4. CCOCC: /kstr/: dekstr dexter. 
4.3. Medial Consonants belong to the preceding or following syllable, as 
REO ees OS 
follows: 
1. <A single consonant or one of the combinations mentioned in §4.1.2.a, b 


belongs to the syllable of the following vowel: 








Zjve}si dil li] te invincibility; me| 29] pajta| mi Mesopotamia; «3| t&)v1a| s jv 


contemplation. 





2. One or more consonants preceding another consonant or one of the combi- 
nations mentioned in §4.1.2.2, b, belongs to the syllable of the preceding vowel: 


e|lek| trik]m& electrically. 





The frequent loss of /g/ between two consonants in colloquial speech leads 





to the formation of a great many medial clusters of all types. A few exumples: 
amne to lead; méts€ doctor; 1€gri lingerie; episri grocery. 
5. Juncture. Phonemes. may follow each other without interruption in the 
Ne  —————————————— 


stream of speech; they are then said to be in close juncture. Or they may be 





separated from each other, by an interruption in the breath stream (e.g. at the 





end of a breath group) or by a change in pitch; such separation will be termed 


disjuncture. Close juncture is symbolized by absence of space between lctters 





representing phonemes: d@zynpaetitvilfrasez in a little French town. Disjuncture 





occurring at the end of a phrase (phrase-final disjuncture) is symbolized by 








Space after the phoneme preceding the disjuncture: ilfodir Opramjeljp it is 


necessary to say in the first place; ildesida dekulcer demajo edekylot he 










Certain variations in the normal allophones of phonemes, and certain auto- 






matic alternations of phonemes, are best described as phonemena whose occurrence 
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is correlated with that of close juncture or of phrase-final disjuncture. / 
The following sections will describe, first the allophonic (non-phonemic) and 
phonemic effects of close juncture, and then those of phrase-final disjuncture. 
Dele Effects of Close Juncture. 


5.11. Allophonic Effects. 

DAD ——_—_—_—sSt-  O OO 

1.. Progressive assimilation. A lenis consonant phoneme following /§/ is 
assimilated to it in voicinz, becoming unvoiced (but retaining its lenis char- 
acter): @{val {@§ya2] a horse; le{v¢ [ic§vs]the hair(s). This assimilation 
extends also to semi-vowels after fortis consonants: pyi [ryt] then; pje [pje] 
foot; twa [tye] you. 

2. Regressive assimilation. In other combinations of lenis -— fortis or 
fortis -— lenis consonants, the first of the two consonants is assimilated to 
the second in voicing: japadkwa [japagkwa]} you're welcome; kegfas [<egfas ] 
(that) T do; @fasdglagar [&fascelaar) opposite the station; ilvgkgiaj 
[ilvékgia: 5] he wants me to go there. 

In fast colloquial speech, a true phonemic assimilation is often made in 
the instances discussed in the two preceding parasraphs, with lenis » fortis 
before a fortis consonant, and fortis > lenis before a lenis consonant; the 
examples given above thus become in fast speech japatkwa, ka§fas, @fazdalagar, 
ilvpggziaj. 

5.12. Phonemic Effects. 

Ce 


1. Before another vowel, the high vowels /i y u/ are normally replaced by 


the corresponding semi-vowels /j y w/: thus, ilrgli he binds, but relje to bind; 


iltiny he continues, but kStinye to continue; ildenu he unties, but denwe to 


untie. But these substitutions are not always made, especiaily in the initial 


syllable of a word and in instances where a related form of a word has the full 


vowel; thus lue or lwe to praise; lie or lje to bind. They are also not made 


after a group consisting of stop or fricative consonant-/r/ or /1/, under the 
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following conditions; 
a. /i/ is preserved before all following vowels: kli& client, krie to yell. 
b. /y/ is preserved before all vowels but /i/: kryel cruel, but brgi noise. - 
c. /u/ is preserved before all vowels but /a/: klue to nail, but ilklwa (or 
ilklua) he nailed. 7 
A semi-vowel thus substituted for a vowel functions as a consonant in forming 
a cluster before which /e@/ is preserved (cf. the following sections): nufaterj¥ 
we would sing. 

2. In the sequence VCaCV, /g/ is normally reduced to zero: am(@)ne to bring; 
at(@)le to hitch up; kaval(@)ri cavalry; om(e)let omelet. In fast colloquial 
speech, this reduction may also take place when the preceding consonant is pre- 
ceded, or the following consonant followed, by /r/ or /1/: askefkrwa as I think; 


sevattet ke§fresote it's your head that I'll knock off; purkvuswajekSt@t so that 





you may be satisfied. 

In slow colloquial speech, this reduction does not take place after an initial 
consonant: patit little; zesyi I am; senepezynpjes it's not a play. Bui in fast 
speech, the reduction often occurs after a single initial consonant: ptit;§syi; 
snepazynpjes. (After an initial cluster of consonanis, /g/ is of course always 
preserved: premje first). 

It will be noted that this reduction does not take place before or after a 
group of two or more pceeceinnihe (with, in fast colloquial speech, the exceptions 
noted in the first paragraph of $5.12.2), including a semi-vowel substituted for 
a high vowel before a following vowel ($5.12.1); nor does it take place before 
/‘/. Thus we have: 3v¢ I want, but gnvgpa I don't want; n¢se jepadmabrase 


don't try to kiss me, but nesejepadempra&dlam@ don't try to take my hand; 





keskevufet? what are you doing?; nuf@terj3 we would sing; deer outside. 
In a sequence of two or more syllables containing /e/, either the first, third, 


etc. will be lost, or the second, fourth, etc.; thus, the combination de of+le it 
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+ rapridr to take back (= to take it back) will appear after a pause as dalrgapradr, 


but after a vowel as dlerprédr, @.g. in the phrase nesejepadlarpradr don't try to 


take it back. But this rule is not absolute, and especiaily the incidence of 





emphatic stress (§6.11) or contrastive pitch g 6.12) or of pitch-displacement 
(86.27) may cause a /@/ to be pronounced where it would normally be lost; fer 
eréfer to do and do again. 

3. In a checked syllable, certain vowels do not occur, and are automatically 
replaced, as follows: 


a. /e/ and /a/ > /é/: akseler- accelerate, but ilakseler he accelerates; 





Bel- freeze, but ilgel he freezes; *nuvel- new (e.g. in renuvgl- renew), but 
jlrgnuvel he renews, nuvel new. 

b. /o/ and /f/ > /9/ and /o/, respectively, before /r/: kloz- close ~ 
klor to close; *¢z (f.)wtor (m.) -or. 

4. A word-final cluster of consonant + /r/ or /1/, coming before another 
consonant in the same breath-group, is treated in one of two ways: 


a. In slow speech, /9/ is intercalated before the following consonant: 





b. In fast speech, the /r/ or /1/ is reduced to zero: matabdanyi ; 


ilfopr@adfkabin; atkilometsce lm only one kilometer away. 





5. When a nasal consonant following a vowel is lost or replaced by /d/, the 
vowel is automatically nasalized: plen- pity ~ plédr to pity, ilpl® he pities; 
oen@f@ a child ~ Ggars3 a boy; bon good (f.)~ b3 good (n.). 

6. But only certain vowels (/e oe 96/) occur with nasalization @1.11). 
When an oral vowel acquires nasalization (cf. the previous paragraph) the 
nasalization automatically brings with it the replacement of certain vowels, as 
follows: 

a. ‘/i/~ /fe/: fin fine (f.)~ £& (n.) 


b. /y/~ /og: bryn brown (f.) + br&’ (m.) 
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c. /a/~ /a/: peizan peasant (f.)~ peiz& (n.) 


5.2. Effects of Phrase-Final Disjuncture. 
a fd Ee SE Ses See 





222k. Allophonic Effects. 

1. Vowel length, as previously pointed out (§1.31), is not phonemically sig- 
nificant in French. It varies markedly, however, from a phonetic point of view, 
in final checked syllables, depending on the nature of the vowel and of the 
following consonant. Before phrase-final disjuncture, vowels are lengthened 
phonetically under the following conditions: 

a. Before any consonant, /o g@/ and nasalized vowels are long: aksjom 

[aks josm] axioms oerpz [er¢g:2] happy; bakl [da:«1]} bar; tat [t&:t] aunt; KBt 
([k3:t] story; mt [£#:t] pretended; Sb] [ &:bi)}bumble. 

b. At the end of a phrase: all vowels are lengthened before /jz 3rvvr 
:t str/: paj [ pa: 5] straw; priz [ pri:z] taken; peisaz [peiza:3] landscape; m@tir 
[m&ti:r) to lie; viv [vi:v] alive; vivr [ vi:vr] to live; bé:t [oe:t] stupid; 
kone: tr | kang:tr}to know. 

2. A vowel coming at the end of a phrase after a high pitch on the previous 
syllable, may be partially or wholly unvoiced: gensspa [zazsepa] I don't know. 
Likewise, /r/ or /1/ after a lenis consonant at the end of a phrase may be 
partially unvoiced: d@ma{@br [ d&ima fbr) in my room. A lenis consonant follow- 
ing a fortis consonant at the end of a phrase is wholly unvoiced: lgkgmynisn 

hakamynisg] Communism; ses€pl [ses#>1] it's simple; rOpr [Spr] to break. 

3. A single consonant at the end of a phrase is fully released, with, in 
the case of voiced consonants, a slizht (non-syllabic and non-phonemic) contin- 
uation of voicing after the release of the consonant; in Davis's transcription, 
kap [kap*] cape; rab [rob°] dress. 

But in archaic speech, the contrast between released and non-released con- 
Sonants may be phonemic, full release serving as an allophone of /9/ (cf. §1.1): 


moral [ moral} moral (m.)~ morale [moral*]|(f.). In colloquial speech, such 
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contrast has been completely lost. 





5.22. Phonemic Effects. The vowels /9/ and /w/ do not occur in a free 





syllable before phrase-final disjuncture, and are automatically replaced by /o/ 
and /f/ respectively: cngs a bone, but dezo bones; oencef an egg, but dea 
eggs. 

5.3. Internal Disjuncture. The existence of other types of disjuncture in 


OPIS 


French has been a matter of debate. The traditional view has been that no 





phonetic separation is made within the phrase, i.e. that the phrase is the abso- 
lute minimum unit of utterance.? Later investigators have maintained that 
separation of elements may occur within the breathgroup, and that sub-phrasal 
elements ('words') may be distinguished in this way ; 10 €.g- that some speakers 
distinguish qu'il ecoute 'that he listens' from qui i'ecoute 'who listens to 
him'. This type of separation of internal disjuncture will be symbolized here 
by /*/: kil*ekut qu'il ecoute; ki*lekut qui l'ecoute. In archaic speech, it is 
marked by full consonantal release (§5.21.2) and serves as an allophone of /9/, 


in such distinctions as ilportare [ilport*re) he would carry ~ ceportre [@portre]) 





a portrait; akane [ak®ne] hackney-coach ~ akne [akne] acne. But in colloquial 





speech, internal disjuncture occurs but rarely, and mainly as an optional feature 
by which literate speakers may make distinctions within the phrase in accordance 
with the divisions indicated in conventional orthography; in normal rapid 


utterance, qu'il ecoute and qui l'ecoute are both kilekut; (he) could carry and 





(a) portrait are both portre; and hackney-coach and acne are both akne. 





6. Stress and Intonation.1 
oe — ——— —- —_—} 


6.1. The Syllable. 
6.11. Normal Stress and Pitch are not phonemically significant on the level 
PDAS =_=—S ee 














of the individual syllable. Phonetically, normal stress in French is considerably 





weaker than normal full stress in English, or even Italian or Spanish; on the 


final syllable of a breath-group normal stress is slightly stronger than on 
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pre-final syllables. On pre-final syllables, the normal pitch of each syllable 
is level; on the final syllable of a beantb-ireup, it may be level or (in fall- 
ing or rising-falling intonation) falling. In the notations in the following 
sections, the pitch of each syllable will be represented by a horizontal hyphen; -. 

6.12. Emphatic Stress involves the expulsion of air from the lungs, more 
strongly than usual; symbol /'/. When emphatic stress occurs with a syllable 
beginning with a vowel, the vowel may be preceded by a (non-phonemic) glottal 
stop: se¢t'@pasibl [set'?¥posibl] it's impossible. When it occurs with a 
syllable beginning with a consonant, the consonant, even if initial, may be 
lengthened: ‘'mizerabl ['m:izerab)]} wretch! Emphatic stress may occur on more 
than one syllable of a breath-group: set'@'sy'pgr' tabl it's unbearablet. 


6.13. Contrastive Pitch involves the use of very markedly sliding instead of 
PRPS —_—_—_ 





level pitch on any given syllable. The pitch may slide from high to low: 
symbol “; or from low to high: symbol”, Thus: ki dezirevuvwarj Who do you 
= 


want to see?; 'pgrsann¢vny“? Didn't anybody come?. 
— —eaEe = ae a 





6.2. The Breath-Group is the minimum unit in which intonation pattems are 
PAD SV. OC oe OC 


phonemically significant. Intonation patterns will be symbolized by punctuation 


marks written after the breath-group to which they apply. 





6.21. Rising Intonation is of two kinds: 
CLPD A = 





1. Non-Final, in which the pitch rises gradually to a high point on the last 
syllable of the.breath-group: . - - ~~ - symbol /,/. This type of intonation 
is normal in breath-groups which are not final in an utterance. 

2. Final, in which the pitch rises increasingly sharply, with a marked rise 
at the end: _ . + - ~; symbol /?/. The most frequent use of this type of intona- 
tion is in the final group of an interrogative sentence not introduced by an” 


interrogative word: tysfatige? You're tired?; eskevu§er§ekelkc&? Are you look- 


ing for somebody?. 
6.22. Rising-Falling Igtonation. The pitch of the voice rises to its highest 
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point on the next to the last syllable of the breath-group and falls sharply 


on the last syllable: _ . - - . Symbol: /./. This type of intonation 





















occurs especially in the final breath-group of an ordinary declarative sentence; 


Sedmezami ; travajd&@zoebyro, amarsgj. One of my friends works in an office at 





Marseilles. 


6.23. Falling Intonation. The pitch of the voice begins on a high level 
ECBO SOS 


and falls to the end of the phrase: “=... Symbol: 4/. This type of 
intonation occurs most often when questions introduced by an interrogative word, 


with the highest point of pitch on the interrogative word itself: keskilvafer4 


6.2h. Falling-Rising Intonation, The pitch of the voice begins on a high 
O{’W®LPPS ees sO 


level, falls toward the end of the sentence, and then rises again to a higher 


level on the last syllable: “==. =, Symbol: /j/. Use of this in- 


tonation with a question gives an added element of curiosity, surprise, etc.: 


pérsgnnevny;. Nobody came?!; vunavepasgmejj You're not sleepy?t. 





6.25. Level Intonation involves the maintenance of pitch on the level of the 
ed 


final syllable of the preceding intonation pattern. Continuation of this type 








will be indicated by /_./ after the first syllable on which level pitch is 
reached, and by the placing of the proper intonation symbol after the whole 
breath-group. Level pitch is used mainly with expressions of a parenthetical 


nature, and after the rising-falling intonation (96.22): gandvppa—myryratil. 





'I don't want any', he murmureu: mersibj@ madam. Thanks very much, ma'am. 











6.26. Phrasé-Final Disjuncture within breath-groups takes the form of a 
RK E828 OSS 


slight change in pitch by which the final syllable of the phrase is made 









higher than the penultimate syllable of its phrase: in a rising intonation 






pattern, there is a’slight lowering of pitch following the final syllable of 





the phrase, and in a falling intonation pattern, there is a slight raising 





of pitch on the final syllable of the phrase. Thus, in a rising-falling 
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pattern we have: _.--.-~  _, as in glsrak3tét devuwwar she'll be glad ; 


to see you. Ina falling pattern we have: ~~ = 2 ee ae as in 


purkwanvgtilpanudir skisepasej Why doesn't he want to tell us what happened?. 








6.27. Pitch-Displacement.is the transference of the hizhest pitch of a 
CPPS 








breath-group to some syllable (normally pre-final) on which it is not customary 


m3“dj¢ good heavenst; sekvuzapledraze, selapeldér@ge. what you call arranging, 








I call disarranging. When the highest pitch of a breath-group is thus dis- 4 





placed, the entire pitch-contour of the breath-group is displaced with it; the 
pitch of the following syllables tends towards that of syllables normally coming 
after the highest-pitched syllable; thus ivj®/dpartir he's just left has the 
pitch-contour = ~ - _, 

After contrastive pitch (§6.13), the remaining syllables of the breath- 
group are on a level low pitch: avekki™ alevutravajej With whom are you going 


to work? has the pattern -\ " 


&:3- Sentence-Intonation, or the intonation of longer utterances containing 
more than one breath-group, involves a rising-fallinz contour over the whole 
utterance. The highest point of pitch is reached in a non-final breath-group; 
the highest point of each breath-group, after the highest point of pitch in 
the whole sentence, -is on a slightly lower pitch than that of the preceding 
group. The symbol /;/ will be placed after the highest point of pitch in the 


sentence: ilespgrbj€v@dsamez¥, avAlafg dymwadsept@br; purpuvwarale paseliver, 














[ apria 21, 1946.) 









lor. kr. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise 1.8251 
(Copenhagen, 191k). 
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In this article, phonemic transcription is cited in roman type, and en- 
closed in slant lines only where necessary to set it off visually from sur- 
rounding text; phonetic transcription is enclosed in square brackets; and Eng- 
lish glosses or French standard orthography is given in italic type. The 
special symbols are those used in the author's 'Colloquial French Substantive 
Inflection', French Review 19. 2-51 (1945); > means '(is) replaced by', and* 
indicates a derivationally bound form. 

This distinction is also preserved in certain provincial standard and 
dialectal types of French, especially in the Midi. Damourette and Pichon 
(Des mots & la pensee 1.§ 200 { Paris, n.d.J) comment on this fact with the 
emotional remark 'C'est un des caracttres les plus vicieux des usances 
ocejtaines que l'abus de la prononciation des [(&)]'. 

For detailed discussion and description: of French phonetics, cf.: lM. 
Grammont, Traité pratique de prononciation frangaise’ (Paris, 1934); Kr. 

Nyrop, Manuel phonétique du frangais parlé3 (Copenhagen, 191k) ; P.. Passy, 
Les sons du frangaty (Paris, 1917; translation into Englisn, The sounds of 
the French language‘, Oxford, 1914); W. Nitze, E. H. Wilkins and OC. E. 
Parmenter, A handbook of French phonetics (New York, 1918; reprint, 1937). 

For discussion of French phonemics, cf. G. Gougenheim, Elements de 
phonologie frangaise (Paris, 1933). I have not seen the recent book of 
A. Yartinet, La »prononciation du frangais moderne (Paris, 19,3). 

*tn IPA transcription. It will be noted that our choice of phonemic symbols 
follows the IPA alphabet very closely, and in fact differs from it only in the 
reinterpretation of the symbol : (§1.31) and in the omission of this symbol 
when not phonemically significant. In other words, for slow colloquial French, 
the, IPA alphabet is an almost wholly phonemic transcription, as far as it goes. 

Cf. B. Malmberg, Le systhme consonantique du francais moderne 10-22 (Lund, 1943), 

Sor. Nyrop, Grammaire historique 1.§130.1, remarque. 

orhe oft-repeated statements that 'hiatus is repugnant to the French ear', 
that 'liaison consonants are inserted to avoid hiatus', etc., are quite without 
foundation; such combinations as illatafaa&pj¢ he tied it to a stake, or even 
papaaaaleapari Daddy has to go to Paris are very frequent in normal Speech, 

Cf. H. Langlard, La liaison dans le frangais 4,105-6 (Paris, 1928). 

That is, these effects, when involving phonemically significant alternations, 
may be interpreted as 'simultaneous components' of close juncture or of phrase- 
final disjuncture; cf. Z.S. Harris, 'Simultaneous Components in Phonology', 
Language 20.181-205 (19h). 

Passy, Les sons du frangais 9219; Nyrop, Manuel phonétique du francais 
parjé §85, remarque 2; E. B. Davis, 'Voiced Détentes', French Review 1/.36-39 (1943). 

assy, Les sons du frangais §§73-79; Nyrop, Manuel phonetique §107, remarque. 

1p, Delattre, 'Le mot est-il une entité phonétique en frangais?', Le 
Frapgais Moderne 8.);7-56 (1940); G. L. Trager, Language 20.132 (19h). 

For detailed enumeration, discussion and exemplification of intonation and 
stress patterns, cf. H. Coustenoble and L. Armstrong, Studies in French 
Intonation (Cambridge [Eng.], 1934), from which most of the following material 
has been abstracted and a number of the examples taken. 
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REVIFS ‘ 


L. V. Serba, Oferednye problemy ‘azykovedeni%, Akademii Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie : 





literatury i azyka, Izvestia le173-36 (195). 
[Subject: P50. Linguistics--Theory.] 

Serba's posthumously published paper ('ne immanent problems of linguistics' ) 
outlines the author's ideas on what he conceived of as the most important prov- 
lens of present-day linzuistics. 

First on his list of problems is the comparative study of the structure of 
various languages. This study alone can lead to the discovery of general 
structural laws of language development. €erba, however, is not interested in 


this historical problem as much as in another problem of structural comparison: 





the interdependence of various elements of the structure of one particular lan- 
guage. As examples of this interdependence, Serba refers to the relatively 

free word order in Latin, correlated with the existence of definite morphological 
markers; the existence of a very rich system of consonants in Abkhaz, a 

Caucasian language, correlated with an extremely poor vowel system; also the 

rise of the phonemic contrast of intensity (fortis-lenis) in Gruzinian, some 
Germanic and Finnic languages, correlated with the disappearance of a phonemic 


contrast of voice. 





The study of the structure of a second language, according to Serba, always 
leads to one type or another of bilingualism. There are two kinds of bilin- 
gualism: pure, and mixed. Pure bilingualism exists if the two languages are | 
acquired separately, without any comparisons or parallels arising between then. 
Translations are exceedingly difficult for such speakers, since each language 
is directly correlated with speech situations, but not with the other language. 


Examples of pure bilingualism are found in bilingual areas, among children of 






immigrants in the United States, among the old Russian aristocracy, where French 
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was learned from governesses who didn't know Russian, and Russian from others. 
Mixed bilingualism, on the other hand, develops when one language is acquired 
on the basis of another, as is the case with most students of foreign languages. 
In the latter case, the new language is acquired under the influence of the 
first language, and this influence is most apparent in what Serba calis 'the 
categorizing of the phenomena of reality’ (p. 174), sinee in each language, 
reality is perceived in a different way. 

S$erba asserts that mixed bilingualism exists in the case of most linguists 
who study foreign languages, and reflects itself in their work. Thus, the 
description of a language is patterned after the structure of another language, 
either the language of the linguist, or a language of great prestige, such as 
Latin.+ This often leads to the masking or outright falsification of the 
specific structural features of the language under consideration. 

An wile description, then,is possible only, says Serba, if the linguist 
assimilates the language he studies to the extent of having almost complete 
command of it. Only if he approaches the native speaker to the fullest 
possible extent can he hope to produce descriptions fitted for structural 
comparison. Best, of course, are then descriptions by native linguists, which 
must not be disregarded, even if they are very deficient in method. 

Serba then devotes some space to the refutation of the now, to us, antiquated 
division of languages into isolating, agglutinative, and inflectional. The 
discussion of these types leads him to take up the problem of the word which 
has been the center of much of Serba's research. The word, according to him, 
exists only in the pattern of the language ('la langue') but not in the actual 
speech event (‘la parole'). There is, of course, no such thing as the word as 
such, since each linguistic pattern has its specific morphological units, But 
he considers words the repertory of lexical units contained in the pattern of 


the language and from which the speech event is actualized. 
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This raises the problem of compound words, many of which are not part of 





the lexical repertory, but can be actualized freely from that repertory. These 
























compounds only seem to be words and actually are 'those simplest units of 
"speech" ("parole") which he calls s yntagmas.' (p. 176), Compounds that 
are not freely formed, such as blackbird, or typewriter? are, synchronically 
speaking, not compounds any more, but non-compound words. 

Similarly, Serba calls for a ré@xamination of the question of the sentence 
free from both traditionalism and excessive formalism, but has no concrete 
suzgestion to offer. 

Three types of language are in particular need of structural study: languages 
of so-called primitive peoples, gesture languages, and the language of all 
types of aphasiacs. 

Gesture languages have to be studied by learning to use them as in the native 
culture. A type now studied in the Soviet Union is the spontaneous gesture 
language of deaf-mute children. This study is especially important for the 
teaching of reading to such children. 

Languages of aphasiacs should be recorded and studied by linguists, or 
competent records of them should at least be made available to linguists for 
study. Both the practical treatment of speech defects and speech theory 
would profit from a collaboration of phoniatrists and linguists.4 

One of the most: important problems of grammar is the mutual relationship of 
descriptive and historical grammar, and the creation of adequate descriptive 


5 


grammars. Some of the reasons for the lack of descriptive grammars” are the 
underestimation of the practical importance of grammar, and the lack of a 
clear-cut distinction between descriptive and normative grammar. 


Another problem is that of the contents and subdivision of grammar. Here, 





the problem of what is grammatical and what is lexical has to be faced first. 






Many words and phrases are grammatical in one function, lexical in another. 
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Thus, the phrase to go around would function grammatically in a sentence like 


he went around the house, and lexically in a sentence like there isn't enough 








4 4 
to go around.?~ In line with Serba's: reasoning, in the first example went and 
around would be considered two separate lexical entities in grammatical relation 


to each other, whereas in the second example to go around would be considered 





a single lexical entity. 

Very important problems of grammar are also word formation, i.e. formation 
of new words on the basis of old ones, and what Serba calls form formation, 
i.e. derivation of new forms of words on the basis of existing ones. The 
criterion for the distinction of what the author cails "new words" and 'new 
forms of words' is semantic: new words are words with meanings radically 
different from their 'base', new forms have but a modified meaning. Thus, 
bugler would be considered a 'new word', rather than a 'new form! of the word 
bugle,? Since the meanings of the two words are quite different. On the other 
hand, doggy would be considered a diminutive form of the word dog,? rather than 
a 'new word', since their meanings are very similar.” 

Both word formation and form formation can be either morphological, or 


phonetic. Morphological to Serba means the use of a morpheme consisting of 


additional phonemes, as in sing, singer. Phonetic means tne use of morphemes 





involving phonemic change, but no additional phonemes, as in sing, song. / 
In the study of syntax, wnich $erba considers as yet woefully inadequate, 
a distinction has to be made between passive and active syntax. Passive 


syntax should first consider the forms and their syntactic function, then deal 


with groups of words and the word order within them, and finally sentence 


stress and intonation, trying to find the syntactic significance of each of 


them. Active syntax is confronted with the problem of how to express a given 


idea. 
Since phonemics does not cover individual speech forms, but rather their entire 
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system, it belongs, according to Serba, squarely into grammar, although it 


occupies a somewhat different place among the other subdivisions of grammar. 
Thus, phonetics (sict), word formation, form formation, and syntax consti- 
tute the four subdivisions of grammar, although they do not cover all gram- 
matical facts. Such categories as the so-called parts of speech also are 
clearly part of grammar rather than lexicon. Among parts of speech, those 
which have definite lexical meaning (such as nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc.) 
have to be distinguished from those that have only grammatical meaning (e.g. 
prepositions, conjunctions, etc.) The latter would, according to Serba, 
have their place in syntax rather than in the lexicon. 
The description of parts of speech and other inherent grammatical categories, 
such as noun gender or verbal aspect, wnici exist once and for all for a given 
form, would have to be part of a new, fifth, subdivision of grammar for which 


$erba proposes the name ‘lexical categories'. 


Paul L. Garvin 


{march 26, 1946] Indiana University 





lor, Benjamin Lee Whorf, Grammatical Categories, Language 21.1 (195) 

The direct correlation of the verbal and non-verbal aspects of the situa- 
tion, rather than translation from one structure to another, which Serba tries 
to arrive at by native command of the language, has been treated by Voegelin 
and Harris from the standpoint of ethnolinguistic situations. The ethnolin- 
guistic approach eliminates for the linguist the tedious necessity of learning 
to speak the language he studies. Cf. C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris 
Linguistics in Ethnology, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 1.4 (1i9hs). 

Reviewer's examples. 

Attempts of a linguistic analysis of the speech of .aphasiacs have already 
been made and have yielded interesting results from the standpoint of general 
phonemic theory. Cf. Roman Jakobson, Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine 
Lautgesetze, Spr&kvetenskapliga S8llskapets i Uppsala FUrhandlingar 1940-19h2 
(Uppsala, 191). 

Serba deplores the lack of a complete descriptive grammar of Russian; to 
my knowledge, no such grammar exists for English nor many other European 
lan es 

here Serva makes the same mistake that he warns linguists to avoid; a dis- 
tinction of derivation with radical change of meaning, and derivation with less 
radical change of meaning, may well be very important in Slavic and other 
languages where derivative suffixes are very common. Its importance in English 
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or French, where compounding is a much more productive process, seems to be 
much more limited. Even in Russian, however, there are more exact, formal, 
criteria by which derivative suffixes can be classified, than a vague dis- 
tinction: between word-formative and form-formative derivations. The diffi- 
culty of such a distinction becomes evident in cases where the same derivative 
suffix can be used for both word formation and form formation, e.g. eyelet and 
starlet in English. 

7Some American linguists would probably call both of these processes of 
derivation morphological. Cf. Zellig S. Harris, Discontinuous Morphemes, 


ag 21.121. 

his, to the reviewer, seems to be a pSychological rather than a strictly 
linguistic problem. Expressionism in language has been rejected by most 
American psychologists as postulating the existence of a mind separate from 
the body. Linguists have to work with whatever psychological approach has 
been found most fruitful, provided it can usefully cover linguistic facts. 
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Virittaja 49.513-636 (1945). 
[Subject: PD1201.Finnish Language--Periodicals.] 

The first Finnish publication to reach me since the end of the war is the 
fourth issue of the 1945 volume of Virittaj&. This journal, the title of which 
is a musical term meaning ‘The Tuner,' is an organ of the Mothertongue Asso- 


ciation (Kotikielen Seura) of Finland. The first volume appeared in 1597. The 





present editor-in-chief is Lauri Hakulinen. The journal is devoted primarily 

to Finnish linguistics and philology; and the linguistic articles are largely 
historical, often etymological in content--ulthough some articles are definitely 
structural in orientation. In the present issue, Paavo Siro's paper, 'Histori- 
allista lauseoppvia' ('Of Historical Syntax'; pp. 538-5)) belongs to the latter 
group. 

It may be noted that the wave of structuralism, the focal point of which lay 
in Prague in the early thirties, reached Finnish linguistics especially through 
the pages of this journal. V. Kiparsky's 'Johdatusta fonologiaan,' which was 
in effect the introduction of Finnish readers to phonemics, appeared in the 
volume for 1932 (pp. 230-50). At about this same time, by the way, the wave 
of structuralism hit the other branches of Finno-Ugric linguistics as well. 

In Hungary, for example, G. Laziczius published his 'Bevezetés a fonolégifba' 


(‘Introduction to Phonemics'), in Nyelvtudomfnyi Kézlemények, from 1931 





through 193) (pp. 1-30, 165-206, 39-1), and also elsewhere (e.g., 'A 


phonologifér61' [' About Phonemics' J, Magyar Nyelv 26.10-30 [1930]). The group 


of Finno-Ugric scholars centered in Stockholm is altogether structurally 

minded; cf. the reviews in Language 19.55-60 (1943) and 20.166-7 (1944). 
Siro's article, mentioned above, emphasizes the contrast between the 

historical and the structural approaches (the latter on a diachronic plane), 
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to the problems of syntax. The author discusses the views of Paavo Ravila, 
who, he charges, considers the, syntactic system of a language as constantly 
evolving and therefore subject. to study by no methods other than historical, 
in the literal sense. Siro argues that it is impossible to ignore descriptive 
techniques in linguistic analysis. Ravila's conception of descriptive grammar, 
Siro says, conforms to school logic, is necessarily normative and incapable 
of drawing definitions, and is out of date. Problems which can be stated and 
clarified in purely structural terms, such as the appearance of the Finnish 
partitive case, are forced by Ravila into a historical mold. Siro ends his 
article by expressing the opinion that it is necessary to have a thorough 
understanding of the syntactic system of a language before one can do more 
than guess about the historical development. To readers of American linguistic 
journals the controversy between Siro and Ravila will have a familiar ring. 

Other articles in the issue include the following. Jouko Hautala, 'Kaksi 


muinaisrunoa ja niiden kansainvilista taustaa' ('Two Ancient Poems and their 
J 


International Background'), pp. 513-23, which deals with the 13th and 1th 


runes of the Kalevala, as a problem in folklore. Next appear Eino Nieminen's 


three etymologies 'Orsi,aarto ja hirsi' (pp. 524-33), followed by a place name 





study, J. A. Lopmeri's 'Sampa- ja Sampo-nimist@' (pp. 534-3). Hannes Pukki 


deals with the history of two suffixes in his 'Ims. *-kko ja #-Kkas! (pp. 
554-66), and T. E. Uotila adds some notes to an earlier article of his on a 
derivational suffix, in 'Hieman ri-johdannaisista' (pp. 566-8). J. J. 
Mikkola's two brief notes (pp. 569-70) conclude the article section proper, 
which is also briefly summarized, partly in German and partly in French, on 
pp. 631-5. 

The issue contains many interesting features in addition to these articles. 
Thus, Simo Ham#l@inen offers a collection of 146 proverbs (pp.571-6), recorded 


in TyrS, Ingermannia, in an alphabet based on Suomi, but with numerous 
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additional diacritics marking divergences, plus some letters marking phonemes 
not in the standard dialect: for example, /y/, as in miehep (No. 6; note 
the final position especially!), etc. The phonemes differ, to some extent, 
in distribution as weil: for example, /vv/ does not occur in the standard 


dialect, but appears in viluvvi-her¥ (No. 71), etc. Morphemes appear with 





more or less divergent meanings. These proverbs are of the greatest value,. 
not only to the folklorist, but also to the student of dialect geography. 

Another study of importance is E. A. Tunkelo's, on 'My8nt¥vist# vastauksesta,' 
that. is, ‘affirmative answers' (pp. 611-9). There are several Finnish morphemes 
for 'yes': juu, joo, kylla@, niin; and there are also other ways for indicating 
assent, mostly consisting of the repetition of a morpheme present in the question, 
with or without a diiferent suffix; or in using a morpheme not present in the 
question but belonging to the same class as a certain morpheme in the question 
(for example,"'Sinakdé myUs?'--'\iin# myds,'" where the question contains the 
pronoun sina 'you', with the question suffix -k6, and the reply has mina 'I'-- 
the whole translation being, "'You too'--'I'"), Tunkelo gives much illustrative 
material, with scattered comments. Most of his material is literary, and it 
would be interesting to see a similiar collection of samples taken from the 
spoken dialect; this could be done easily enough by recording a sufficient 
number of conversations. 

There are also book reviews and various discussions in the issue, which 
arrived accompanied by a table of contents for the entire 9th volume, includ- 


ing an index of Finnish and foreign words discussed in it. 


Thomas A. Sebeok 


[April 23, 19h6.} Indiana University 
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NOTES 


SIL now exchanges regularly with the following publications and institutions: 
Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague (c/o Professor Louis Hjelmslev, Ordruph#jvej 
40, Charlottenlund, Denmark); Ungerska Institutet (publishes Uralica, c/o F. J. 
Lotz,Norrtullsgatan 2, Stockholm, Sweden); Instituttet for Samenlignende 
Kulturforskning (through Dr. Hans Vogt, Ole Vigsgt. 2 B V, Oslo, Norway); Acta 
Linguistica (Louis Hjelmslev, editor); Word (Morris Swadesh, editor). Also on 
the free list are: the editor of Langua e; the Library of Congress; the United 
States Board of Geographical Names Coes publications are received by the 
editor of SIL). A few other individuals receive the journal as recompense for 
services. rendered or for other reasons. 


The publications in the following list have been received as a result of the 
above exchanges and in other ways, or have recently been acquired by the editor, 
They are listed by publisher or other source. Those thit are available for re- 
view on request are indicated by ({k]. The subject matter of each item is indi- 
cated by a classification symbol in parentheses at the end of the listing. 
Comments or other notations follow the classification symbol. 


Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague. Travaux: I, 195; II, 1944; III, 19h). 
(P14.21) This series promises to contain much interesting and useful material. 
The three volumes so far published are: 

I. feudes linguistiques 1944, containing: N.Bggholm, On the Spenserian 
style; Kage Hansen, On the preservation of the word-identity; Peter Jérgensen, 
Zu den syltfriesischen diphthongen ia und ua; W. Thalbitazer, Uhlenbeck's 
Eskimo-Indoeuropean hypothesis. (P31. PA6U9). P8, or P52, or P97.05, or P255, 
or P368. PA6799.23. PJ1000.096A.) The editor will review this volume in a 
later issue. 

II. Holger Sten. Les particularites de la langue portugaise. [R ] (PA5900) 

III. N. Bégholm. The Layamon texts, a linguistical investigation. [R 


(PA689)) 
Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague. Bulletin: III, 1936-7; IV, 1937-8; V, 


1936-9; VI, 1939-40; VII, 1940-1. (P14.21) Contain reports of the meetings of 
the group, lists of members, original articles (in the later volumes), and 


reviews. 

















R. Jakobson and J. Lotz. Axiomatik eines Verssystems, am mordwinischen 
Volkslied aorcehegs. Stockholm, 19h1. “7 p. (= Thesen wu einem Vortrag im 
Ungarischen Institut Stockholm, am 8-ten April 1941.) (PD1593.5) 


W. Steinitz. Ostjakische Chrestomathie, mit grammatikalischem Abrif§Z und 
Worterverzeichnis., Stockholm, Ungarisches Institut an der Univers 
Stockholm, and Uppsala, Finnisch-Ugrisches Seminar an der Universitét, 192. 


102 p. {R} (PD2309) 














W. Steinitz. Geschichte des finnisch-ugrischen Vokalismus. Stockholm, 19h). 
I Un 





i 
3 p.l., lbh p. (= Acta Instituti Hungarici Universitatis Holmiensis, Series B, 
Linguistica: 2.) (PD282) See SIL2.67-8 (19l3-k). 


Acta Linguistica 1-3 (1939, 1940-1, 192-3). (P1k.21) 


Tomas Navarro. Estudios de fonologfa espafiola. Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse 
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University press, 1946. 217 p.[R] (PA5920) 


Eugene A. Nida. Morphology: the descriptive analysis of words. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan press, 1946. xii, 221 p. a avetsite oF udchigen 
Publications, Linguistics, volume II.) (P300) This is the definitive edition 
of the work whose preliminary edition was reviewed in SIL2.73-77 (1943-4). 


Louis Hjelmslev. Omkring sprogteoriens grundlezgelse. Copenhagen, Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1943. 115 p. CBSO} ar work e discussed in detail by A. Martinet 
in 'Au sujet des Fondements de la théorie ee ae de Louis Hjelmslev', 
BSL42.19-2 (1942-5); Hjelmslev has informe @ editor of SIL that a French 
edition, under the title used by Martinet, is in preparation; it will be reviewed 
when it appears. 











Richard Henry Geoghegan. The Aleut language: the elements of Aleut grammar, 
with a dictionary in two part's containing baste vocabularies of Aleut ahd English. 
Edited by Fredericka [. Martin. Washington, D.C., United States Department of 
the Interior, 1944, iii, 169 p. (PJ1200) This book actually appeared early in 
1946; neither the author nor the editor had the least idea of what linguistic 
knowledge there is in the world and how to apply it in writing a grammar or 
dictionary; no one in the sponsoring government agencies took the trouble to con- 
sult a technically trained linguist before the work was issued, and it unfortunately 
represents not only another extremely bad and amateurish example of grammar- 
writing but also exemplifies how the taxpayers' money can be wasted by journal- 
istically-minded incompetents. Much of the work is simply a translation and 
distortion of Ivan Veniaminov, Opyt grammatiki aleutsko-lisievskago ‘dzyka, St. 
Petersburg, 1846, and represents no advance at all over the Russian priest's 
century-old work which, for its time, was good. 


Harry Hoijer. Navaho phonology. Albuquerque, N.IM., University of New Mexico 
press, 195. 59 p. (= U. of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, 1.) 


(PJ22h7.2) 














R. I. Avanesov and V. I. Sidorov. Oterk grammatiki russkozo literaturnogo 
adzyka, ¥asti I, fonetika i morfologi#. Moscow, 195. 236 p. (PA7009) This 
Sketch of the grammar of the Russian literary language, part I, phonetics and 
morphology! is said in the preface to be the standard work for use in courses 
in Russian linguistics in the universities; it is op the whole conventional and 
a little old-fashioned, especially in the morphology, but contains some useful 
new slants on phonological matters. 


R. H. Stetson. Bases of phohology. Oberlin, Ohio, Oberlin College, 195. 
112p. (P205) 





Kenneth L. Pike. The intonation of American English. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan press, 1946. xi, 200 p. (= University of Michigan Publications, 
Linguistics, volume I.) (PA6886.239) This is an important work; the editor 
will welcome reviews or critical discussions of it. 





U. S. Board on Geographical Names. The transliteration of Arabic and Persian. 
Washington, D.C., 1946. 2 p.l., 9 pe(= Special Publication No. 70.) (PBUOI9.2) 
A useful guide to the system of transliteration adopted by the Board on Geographical 
Names for use on all maps prepared by the Army Map Service and other government 
agencies; the system has also been adopted by the Library of Congress, and is 
in essence the standard system used by Semitists and Iranists, with refinements 


of detail that make it completely reversible. 





